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STUDY  OF  ONE  HUM)BED  TTOTY  EIGHT  CASES 
or  JUVENILE  DELINgUENCY  IN  LEOMINSTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Pro"blem  Stated —    The  study  of  one  h\indred  twenty- eight 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  was  made  to  ascertain  if  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  delinquency  in  Leominster,  Massachusetts  may 
"be  in  part  traced  to  the  school  program.    This  reduction  was  determined 
"by  a  previous  study  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  section, 
■Data  and  Restdts".    The  term  "juvenile  delinquency"  will  "be  used 
throughout  this  thesis  for  cases  found  guilty  "by  the  juvenile  court. 

The  changes  in  the  school  program  to  provide  more  opportunities 
for  success  were  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  William  H.  Bumham 
concerning  mental  health.    In  writing  of  success  he  says,  "This  stim- 
ulus of  success  is  an  essential  condition  of  normal  development  and 
mental  health.    Continued  failure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to 
develop  an  unsocial  attitude,  the  shut-in  personality,  and  to  plant 
seeds,  perhaps,  of  mental  disease."^ 

The  Problem  Delimited —    The  problem  will  be  limited  to  the 
study  of  the  delinquents  who  were  over-age  for  their  grade  in  school 


The  Normal  Mind,  p.  458 


for  the  following  reasons:    (l)  in  the  reorganizing  of  the  schools  to 
provide  more  opportunities  for  success,  provision  was  made  first  for  the 
over-age  pupils  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six;  (2)  the  reorganization  was 
not  started  until  1927  so  that  up  to  1933,  the  date  of  this  study,  few 
pupils  except  these  over-age  ones  would  have  had  special  provisions  for 
success  and  have  reached  the  age  where  juvenile  delinquency  is  frequent; 
(3)  numerous  studies  by  other  investigators  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  definite  relationship  between  retardation  and  delinquency.  Definite 
reference  will  be  made  to  these  studies  under  "TTork  Done  on  the  Problem 
or  Related  Problems  by  Other  Investigators". 

The  Inyortance  p,f  the  Problem—    The  relationship  between 
juvenile  delinquents  and  adult  criminals  makes  the  problem  of  delinquency 
very  important.     It  is  from  the  former  group  that  a  large  percent  of  our 
future  criminals  will  be  recruited. 

In  Five  Hundred  CriminaJ^  Cafjre.ers  by  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  R. 
Glueck,  a  study 

"of  young  men  committed  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  most  of 
whom  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-seven  years  at  the 
time  of  conmittraent,  it  was  found  that  more  than  three-fourths,  77.2 
percent,  had  been  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  first 
known  delinquency,  and  27  percent  had  been  under  the  age  of  twelve. 
Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  boys, .58. 2  percent,  were  known  to  have  been 
arrested  while  under  seventeen." 

Healey  and  Bronner  in  the  book  Delinquents  ^d  Criminals: 

Their  Making  and  I^gig^lsg! 


ffhite  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.    The  Delinquent 
Child,  p.  244. 


"studied  420  males  who  liad  "been  delinquent  as  children  in  Chicago, 
most  of  whom  were  beyond  the  age  period  of  eighteen  to  twenty-three  at 
the  time  of  the  study.    50  percent  of  this  group  had  court  records  as 
adults."^ 

■There  is  a  variety  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  children  who  are 
problems  in  school  contribute  more  than  their  proportion  to  the  ranks  of 
criminals.    The  N.  Y.  State  Crime  Commission  has  conducted  four  studies 
in  which  pertinent  findings  with  regard  to  the  careers  of  school  behavior 
problem  children  have  been  disclosed. 

"A  study  of  145  young  major  criminals  showed  that  the  majority  began 
their  careers  of  delinquency  as  children,  presenting  behavior  problems  in 
school  and  later  becoming  truants. 

"Another  study  of  251  young  men  who  six  to  eight  years  before  had 
been  discharged  from  the  New  York  Truant  School  where  they  had  been  com- 
mitted for  chronic  truancy,  disclosed  upon  follow-up  that  chronic  truancy 
was  in  a  disquieting  number  of  cases,  the  first  step  in  a  criminal  career. 
51  percent  of  the  boys  required  the  attention  of  police  and  courts  during 
the  six  to  eight  year  period  subsequent  to  their  release  from  truant 
school. 

"Based  on  the  estimate  of  criminologists  that  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  engage  in  some  form  of  crime,  this  group  of 
251  truants  were  responsible  during  this  limited  period  of  from  six  to 
eight  years,  for  fourteen  times  their  expected  proportion  of  major  of- 
fences. "2 

One  has  only  to  read  the  newspapers  and  magazines  to  know 
something  of  the  extent  of  juvenile  delinquency.    These  accounts  fre- 
quently quote  statistics  on  crime.    Recent  studies  show  that  "nation- 
wide statistics  as  to  juvenile  delinquency  are  inconiplete,  inaccurate, 
and  lacking  in  uniformity".*^    However,  leading  authorities  agree  that 
there  is  an  immense  amo-unt  of  delinquency. 

"Because  of  its  extensiveness,  the  very  frequent  continuance  of 
delinquency  into  criminal  careers,  and  the  costliness  to  society  of  a 
delinquent  or  criminal  career,  delinquency  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 


White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.    The  Delinquent 
Child,  p.  244 

H.  U.  Shulman,  "Crime  Prevention  and  the  Public  Schools",  The  Joumal 
o£  Educational  Sociology.  Vol.  IV,  (Oct.  1930)  pp.  69-71. 

"Crime  Prevention  Through  Education" ,  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Vol.  X,  No.  4  (Sept,  1932)  p.  143. 
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th.e  major  concerns  of  organized  society.    We  need  not  discuss  whether 
juvenile  delinquency  is  or  is  not  increasing — something  very  difficult 
to  answer  "because  of  the  variables  involved.    The  fact  is  that  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  it  and  that  among  our  great  criminal  population  a 
very  large  percentage  definitely  began  their  careers  with  delinquency 
the  years  they  were  attending  school. 

■On  the  basis  of  the  best  available  statistics  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  1928  about  200,000  different  delinquent  children  were  dealt  with 
by  the  courts.     In  the  area  for  which  statistics  are  available  about 
1  percent  of  the  children  of  school  age  came  before  the  courts  as  delin- 
quents in  one  year.    This  figure  takes  no  cognizance  of  an  undoubtedly 
much  larger  group  dealt  with  by  the  police  without  recourse  to  the  court."*: 

The  statistics  on  the  cost  of  crime  are  no  more  uniform  than 
those  on  its  extent.    The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  crime  vary  from  one 
billion  to  thirteen  billion  dollars  anniially.*^     Whichever  figure  is 
correct ,  it  seems  a  very  large  amount  when  compared  with  two  and  a  half 
billions  spent  on  education  in  1928. However,  we  do  know  that  "a  delin- 
quent child  in  an  institution  costs  the  state  four  tines  as  much  annually 
as  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools".^ 

For  the  reason  that  prevention  is  simpler  than  correction,  and 
perhaps  in  the  field  of  delinquency,  the  most  hopeful  method,  the  study 
of  delinquency  from  the  preventive  point  of  view  seems  most  imtportant. 

Among  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Survey  of  Crime  in  Boston  are  the  following  which  suggest  the 
great  value  of  prevention: 

"One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  this  st-udy  is  the  fact  that 


■'•  Healey  and  Bronner,  "How  Does  the  School  Produce  or  Prevent  Delinquency" 
The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology.  Vol.  VIII,  (April  1933) 
pp.  450-451. 

^  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Op.  cit. ,  p.  19. 
2  "Crime  Prevention  Through  Education" ,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

^  Ibid. ,  p.  152. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  154 
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in  a  substantial  proportion  of  criminal  careers  the  danger  signals  of 

antisociality  are  evidenced  very  early  in  life  It  was  also  found  that 

where  a  young  delinquent  was  brought  to  the  court  and  clinic  immediately 
or  very  shortly  after  the  onset  of  misbehavior,  curbing  delinquency  was 
more  likely  of  accomplishment  than  in  cases  of  boys  whose  misbehavior  was 
of  long  duration.    So,  too,  children  who  had  never  been  arrested  prior  to 
the  arrest  which  bro-ught  them  to  the  clinic  responded  more  readily  to 
treatment  than  did  the  others." 

These  clues  suggest  that  youngsters  who  present  behavior  diffi- 
culties should  be  studied  clinically  and  given  adequa,te  supervision  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  maladjustment. 
Obviously,  the  more  plastic  the  age,  the  more  promising  are  the  resxilts 
of  treatment.    Society  has  too  patently  been  neglecting  the  early  danger 
signals  of  personality  maladjustment  and  of  criminality  in  not  providing  1 
adequate  school-clinic  facilities  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  problem 
children,  a  sufficient  number  of  "special  classes"  in  the  school  system,  j 
extensive  visiting- teacher  programs,  other  means  of  gaidejice,  and  addi- 
tional room  in  schools  for  the  feebleminded.    This  enterprise  cannot  be 
nibbled  at,  it  must  be  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale  and  as  an  inte- 
grated program  before  tangible  results  can  be  expected."! 

fork  Done  on  the  Problem  or  Related  Problems  by  Other 
Investigators-^-    It  seems  very  strange,  but  possihly  significant,  that 
no  study  was  found  where  a  school  system  had  planned  a  program  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  problem  pupils  from  becoming  delinquent  and  then 
checked  the  results.     Similar  programs  have  been  instituted  in  other 
cities  but  no  records  of  the  results  were  found. 

The  study  which  most  nearly  approximates  the  present  one  and 
which  seems  to  substantiate  these  findings  was  made  in  Chicago  in  con- 
nection with  the  Montefiore  School  for  boys.    The  experiment  differs 
from  this  one  in  that  before  the  boys  were  placed  in  the  school  they  had 
become  truant  or  incorrigible  and  were  thus  well  started  on  the  road  to 
delinquency.    In  describing  the  type  of  pupil  in  the  school  the  article 
says: 


Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Qnj^  Thm:^Rg^Tifi  Juvenile  Delinquent^,  p.  277 
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"Approximately  one  half  of  the  jjupils  are  unable  to  compete  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  intellect-ual  work  required  in  a  regular  school.  The 
median  I.  Q,.  for  the  school  is  80;  "but  since  many  pupils  have  language 
and  reading  disabilities,  no  doubt  the  percent  of  intelligence  would  be 
somewhat  higher  if  strictly  non-verbal  tests  were  erapHoyed.    The  average 
amount  of  retardation  in  school  work  is  three  years. "■^ 

The  program  planned  for  the  pupils  in  this  school  showed  that 
only  half  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  academic  work.    Shop  work,  science, 
libEary  work,  music,  art,  dramatics,  assemblies,  recreation,  excursions, 
remedial  reading,  and  corrective  speech  were  included  in  the  program. 

In  checking  up  the  results  of  the  school  the  following  account 

was  given: 

■In  1928  and  1929,  2008  parental  school  petitions  were  received  from 
the  entire  city.    During  1929  and  1930,  after  the  opening  of  the  Monte- 
f  lore  School,  this  nvimber  WaS  reduced  to  754  petitions;  in  1931-32,  only 
520  cases  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court. 

"The  attendance  of  these  former  truants  last  year,  1932,  was  93  per 
cent  compared  with  the  city  average  of  94.7  percent. 

"Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Montef lore  School  there  was  a  waiting 
list  of  from  100  to  200  boys  to  be  taken  to  the  juvenile  court.    There  is 
now  no  waiting  list. 

"There  were  1,374  boys  saved  from  a  court  experience  and  1,493  have 
been  saved  a  Parental  School  experience. 

"Results  obtained  do  seem  to  point  the  way  for  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  by  proper  study  and  treatment  of  problem  boys  who  are  often 
merely  boys  with  problems. "^ 

In  Berkley,  California  a  very  definite  experiment  in  the  preven- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  has  been  carried  on,  but  from  the  clinical 
point  of  view.    One  hundred  nine  problem  children  were  equated  with  the 
children  in  a  control  grovcp  of  non-problem  children.    The  factoB  equated 
were  sex,  chronological  and  educational  maturity,  mental  status,  and 
school  environment.    The  variables  were  home  environment,  physical  condi- 
tion, and  personality  traits.    A  second  control  group  of  fifty  problem 


Isabella  Dolton,  "The  l/'ontefiore  School,  an  Experiment  in  Adjustment", 
The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology.  Vol.  Ill  (April  1933)  d.  483. 
[bid. .  jg.  488  " 
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children  was  selected.    These  children  were  not  to  receive  clinical  treat- 


ment. 

All  three  gro-ups  were  carefully  rated  as  to  "behavior  difficulties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.    The  experimental  group  received  in- 
tensive clinical  treatment,  involving  psychiatric,  physical,  psychological, 
social  and  educational  attention.    At  the  end  of  two  years  the  behavior 
difficulties  were  rated  again.    The  results  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

"1.  That  all  children  really  are  "problem"  children  in  that  they  do 
now  or  may  present  overt  behavior  difficulties  which  should  receive  atten- 
tion looking  toward  early  adjustment,  and  that  such  overt  problem  behavior 
varies  in  degree  from  that  which  is  close  to  zero  to  that  which  places  a 
child  in  the  ranks  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

"2.  That  serious  problem  behavior  among  children  is  the  resultant  of 
a  combination  of  numerous  factors,  no  one  of  which  has  been  isolated  as 
exclusively  responsible,  and  that  this  principle  of  multiple  causation 
demands  careful  observation  of  all  children  in  order  to  detect  the  initial 
symptoms  of  maladjustment. 

"3.    That  prolonged  intensive  study  and  clinical  attention  by  a 
group  of  psychiatric,  psychological,  medical,  and  social  specialists  has 
a  direct  positive  relationship  to  a  progressive  change  for  the  better  in 
the  overt  problem  behavior  of  children."^ 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  which  attempt  to  find  the 

causes  of  delinquency.    The  whole  problem  is  complicated  with  no  one 

factor  predominating.    However,  many  studies  seem  to  corroborate  the 

following  opinions  cited  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Delinquency 

of  the  White  House  Committee. 

"There  is  a  growing  realization  that  nothing  fails  like  failure. 
Although  usually  no  special  study  of  the  child  is  made  until  he  is 
two  years  behind  his  expected  grade  (thus  he  has  well  grounded  habits  of 
failure  before  action  is  taken)  there  is  a  healthy  tendency  towejrd 


Elise  H.  Martens  and  Helen  Russ,  Ad.|1ustiqent  o£  Behavior  Problems  ^ 
School  Children.  Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of. the  Interior,  Office 
of  Sdbication,  No.  18,  1922.    p.  68. 
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realizing  the  devastating  effect  of  failure  and  thus  toward  accepting  a 
certain  responsibility  for  later  adult  mental  attitudes." 

■One  school  of  thought  emphasizes  the  relationship  "between  discour- 
agement ^d  delinquency  and  while  this  may  be  overdone,  yet  it  is  true 
that  in  many  cases  the  child  has,  in  general,  or  in  some  particular,  a 
considerable  sense  of  inferiority  or  inadequacy.    There  are  many  possible 
variations  of  this  theme  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  delinquent 
very  frequently  is  an  unsatisfied  individual."^ 

The  following  studies  show  that  delinquency,  failure,  retarda- 
tion, low  mental  ability,  and  lack  of  scholastic  achievement  are  inter- 
related in  a  large  percent  of  cases. 

In  the  study  of  forty  problem  boys  and  their  non-delinquent 
brothers  who  lived  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  and  East  Harlem, 
the  following  findings  and  recommendations  were  made; 

"(l)    The  problem  boys  were,  on  the  average,  duller  in  intelligence 
than  their  normal  brothers,  the  median  I.       for  the  problems  being  75, 
indicative  of  borderline  intelligence,  while  the  median  for  the  normal 
was  86,  which  is  indicative  of  dull  intelligence.    Thus  borderline  intelli- 
gence was  associated  with  delinquency. 

"(2)    The  problem  boys  were,  on  the  average,  inferior  to  their 
brothers  in  grasp  of  school  subjects,  their  median  educational  quotient 
"being  81,  as  compared  with  925-  for  the  non-problem  boys.    Thus,  incapacity 
in  school  subjects  was  associated  with  delinquency  as  well  as  with  retar- 
ded intelligence. 

"(3)    School  retardations  were,  on  the  average,  2^  times  as  frequent 
among  the  problem  boys  as  among  the  non-problem  brothers.    Thus,  repeated 
school  failure  was  associated  with  delinquency  as  well  as  with  retarded 
intelligence. 

■(4)    The  problem  boys  were  not  only  superior  to  their  brothers  in 
mechanical  ability,  but  their  scores  were  actually  superior  to  those 
xaade  by  unselected  N.  Y.  City  school  children,  60  percent  of  the  problem 
boys  exceeding  the  age  medians  of  the  latter.    Thus,  superior  mechanical 
ability  in  an  unfavorable  environment  was  associated  with  delinquency. 

"(5)    The  planfulness  ability  of  both  the  problem  and  non-problem 
groups  was  similar,  both  being  below  the  average. 

"(6)    The  two  groups  were  comparable  in  age,  the  median  age  of  the 
problem  boys  being  fifteen  years  and  of  the  non-problem  being  the  same. 

"(7)    Delinquent  behavior  was  in  all  instances  associated  with 


White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Op.  cit.  ,  p.  39. 
2  Ibid.,  pp.  60,  61. 
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incorrig.i'ble  "behavior  of  other  sorts  Stealing  was  merely  a  symptom  of 

graver  and  deeper  social  maladjustment. 

"(8)  Teachers  paid  slight  attention  to  the  individiaality  of  their 
pupils,  recognizing  neither  their  vocational  nor  personality  needs." 

"Schools  should  utilize  the  superior  performance  ability  of  poten- 
tial and  actual  delinquents  "by  giving  them  education  thro"ugh  the  use  of 
concrete  materials. 

"The  department  of  visiting  teachers  and  the  psycho-educational 
clinic  should  have  increased  budgets  and  personnel. 

"Steps  such  as  the  limitation  of  initial  enrollment  to  children 
mentally  capable  of  receiving  graded  instruction,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
"constant-promotion  plan"  or  a  combination  of  both  with  a  trade  pro- 
gram in  the  upper  grades,  sho\ild  be  undertaken  to  eliminate  the  emotional 
disturbances  and  dislike  of  school  engendered  by  repeated  failures. 

"Teachers  should  be  tauglit  a  course  in  behavior  problems  which 

will  enable  them  to  maintain  an  objective  and  inipersonal  attitude  towards 
delinquents  in  the  classroom  Teachers  lacking  in  poise  and  under- 
standing should  not  be  assigned  to  schools  where  there  are  many  delin- 
quency cases. "1 

The  Committee  on  Delinquency  of  the  White  House  Conference 


reports: 


"Several  investigators  have  pointed  out  the  relation  of  school  re- 
tardation and  dissatisfaction  to  deliiaquency.    For  example,  58«6  percent 
of  the  fourteen  and  fifteen  your  old  juvenile  delinquents  committed  to 
institutions  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1923  had  not  reached  the  seventh  grade,  while  17,4  percent  of 
the  children  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  were  in  grades  lower  than  the 
fifth.    The  figure  gives  no  clue  as  to  what  percent  of  this  school  retar- 
dation was  due  to  d\illness."2 

In  a  study  of  one  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  the  Penn.  Training 

School  practically  all  wanted  some  form  of  mantial  work  as  a  vocation. 

The  distribution  of  Stanford  Binet  I.  ^, 's  was  as  follows: 


^  H.  M.  Shtilman,  "A  Study  of  Problem  Boys  and  Their  Brothers",  The  Journal 
of  Educational  Sociology.  Vol.  ill    (Dec.  1929)  pp.  242,  247 

^  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  op.  cit. ,  p.  61. 
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Boys  Girls 

Average  I.   71.23  71.461 

A  study  of  "School  Maladjustment  as  a  Factor  in  Juvenile 
Delinquency"  revealed  that  of  eighty-five  "boys  "between  the  ages  of 
eight  to  thirteen  years  who  had  "been  referred  to  the  Ohio  Btireau  of 
Juvenile  Research  for  theft,  the  following  pro"blems  of  school  adjust- 
ment were  found: 

No.  ^ 

"Psychological  tests  show: 

45^5  1.        below  80 

275^                    "         "  80-90 

  "         "      110 -t- 

"The  author  does  not  wish  to  suggest  that  school  maladjustmeiat  is 
exclusively  responsi'ble  for  delinquency.    The  desire  is  to  point  out 
the  part  the  school  might  play  in  elimination  of  a  few  sources  of 
friction."^ 

A  very  extensive  study  is  referred  to  in  the  following  quota- 

■-  tion: 
6 

L 

^  M.  A.  Snyder,  "A  Comparison  of  Mental  Traits  and  Attitudes  of  Delinquent 
Boys  and  Girls",  Journal  of  Juvenile  Research,  Yol  X"V.  (Julv  1931)  pl8] 

^M.  L.  Mercer,  "School  Maladjustment  as  a  Factor  in  Juvenile  Delinquency", 
Journal  of  Juvenile  Research.  Vol.  XIV,  (Jan.  1930)  -dd.  41-42 

1 

II 
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"That  there  is  ^  definite  relationship  between  crime,  including  | 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  subnormal  intelligence  has  been  rather  impress- 
ively established  by  research  in  this  field.    A  late  compilation  of 
statistics  is  found  in  a  paper  by  Milton  Hyland  Eridcson  C'A  St"udy  of  the 
RelationshiT)  Between  Intelli^:ence  and  Crime",  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law.  Vol.  XIX,  Peb.  1929)  .  research  -osycholoeist 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Control  whereiA  it  is  shown  by  a  study 
of  about  seventeen  hundred  inmates  of  the  Milwaukee  County  House  of 
Correction,  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Reforma- 
tory, which  is  probably  typical,  that  substantially  50  percent  of  delin- 
quents are  definitely  below  normal  in  intelligence."^ 

In  England  Cyril  Burt  found  quite  similar  conditions  and  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  dull  pupil  in  a  regular  classroom  and  the  trans- 
formation when  he  is  placed  in  a  class  suited  to  his  needs.    Burt  says: 

"The  average  mental  ratio  of  the  juvenile  offender  proves  to  be  about 

89  percent  82  percent  in  fact  of  the  entire  batch--are  below  the 

middle  line  of  average  ability;  28  percent  are  technically  dull:  and 
nearly  8  percent  are  definitely  defective. 

A  very  recent  study  of  one  thousand  juvenile  delinquents  gives 

the  following  Dable  concerning  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  boys 

who  had  finished  their  schooling. 

"Table  VI  compares  the  educational  achievement  of  our  young  delinquents 
who  had  completed  their  schooling  with  that  of  Boston  public-school  boys. 

1                                                      Table  VI 

Grade  Reached  by  Juvenile  Delinquents  and 
Boston  Public  School  Boys(a) 

(Percentages) 

Juvenile             Boston  school 
Grade  reached                                 Delinquents  children 

(a)  School  Document  No.  12,  1925,  Boston  Public  Schools,  Report  on  Age 

^A,  V.  Lashly,  "Who  Are  the  Delinquents".  Junior-Senior  Hi^iii  School 
Cleexine  House.  Vol.  VIll.  No.  7  (March  1934)  "o.  391 

2  Cyril  Burt.  The  Yotine  Delinouent.  t>D.  383-384. 
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and  Progress  of  Pupils  in  Boston  Piiljlic  Schools.    Conrpiled  from  Tables  XXX 
p.  66,  and  XXXIV,  p.  70. 

"The  tahle  indicated  the  relatively  meager  educational  equipment  of 
o\ir  young  delinquents.     It  is  clear  that  their  schooling  is  greatly  helow 
that  of  Boston  school  boys  in  general. 

"School  Retardation.    Another  important  factor  in  this  general  con- 
nection is  that  of  school  retardation,  which  is  related  not  only  to  the 
mental  make-up  of  our  juvenile  delinquents,  but  also  to  their  school  attenf 
dance  and  behavior  and  to  the  great  nobility  of  their  families.    Of  935 
cases  in  which  extent  of  school  retardation  was  known,  only  145  boys  (15.5^) 
were  not  retarded  in  school;  219  (23.4^)  were  retarded  one  year,  261  (27.9Jif) 
were  retarded  two  years;  228  (24.4^)  were  retarded  three  or  more  years; 
and  82  (8.8^)  were  in  ungraded  classes.    Thus  a  total  of  790  juveniles 
(84.5/o)  were  at  least  one  year  behind  grade  in  their  school  work. 

"In  an  official  stuay  of  children  in  elementary  schools  of  Boston 
made  in  1925,  it  was  found  that  37.8^  of  school  boys  were  retarded.  In 
a  research  made  by  the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Ed.  in  1927,  it  was  disclosed  that 
12^  of  boys  attending  schools  in  liass.  are  retarded. 

Truancy  is  considered  one  of  the  first  indications  of  delinquency. 

In  a  stuxly  of  truants,  retardation,  school  failure,  and  low  mentality 


seemed  to  be  outstanding.    The  report  says; 


"In  the  interests  of  the  Committee  on  retardation,  appointed  by  the 

superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  a  study  was  made 

of  some  of  the  truants  whose  cases  were  heard  in  court  during  the  school 
year  1929-1930. 

"The  median  truant  was  two  terms  retarded  in  grade  placement,  his 
reading  attainment  three  terms  below  that  of  the  average  child  in  his 
grade,  yet,  considering  his  mental  age,  he  was  reading  material  two  terms 
advanced  beyond  what  would  be  expected  of  him. 

"The  explanation  for  truancy  seems  self-evident.    No  wonder  the  truan" 
does  not  find  school  interesting.    The  work  of  his  grade  is  too  difficult 
for  him.    Even  with  maximum  effort,  doing  two  terms  better  than  jrould  be 
expected  of  him,  he  still  cannot  keep  up  with  the  others  and  meets  only 
discouragement.    Truancy  is  his  escape  from  such  an  embarrassing  and  un- 
pleassmt  situation. "^ 

These  studies  show  that,  in  a  large  percent  of  cases,  the  unsuc- 
cessful child  lacks  the  mental  ability  required  in  the  conventional 
school.    This  results  in  retardation  or  over-ageness  with  a  feeling  of 

Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T.  Glueck,  One  Thousand  Juvenile  Delinquents  pp. 87-88, 

2 

E.  W.  McElwee,  "A  Study  of  Truants  and  Retardation" ,  Journal  of 
Juvenile  Research.  Vol.  XIII,  (July  1931)    p.  209 


school  dissatisfaction  which  is  related  to  triiancy,  one  of  the  first  indi- 
cations of  maladjustment.    These  dull  over-age  pupils  frequently  show 
mechanical  ability  or  a  preference  for  some  kind  of  manual  work.  When 
this  type  of  work  is  provided,  success  is  possible  for  these  pupils  and  a 
change  in  attitude  results.    All  the  studies  apparently  strengthen  the 
premise  of  the  Leominster  School  Department  that  school  success  would  do 
much  to  prevent  delinquency. 


DescriDtion  of  Data  and  Methods  Used  in  the  Investigation — 
The  data  for  tnis  thesis  were  obtained  from  primary  sources,  the  records 
of  the  juvenile  co\irt  and  of  the  school  department. 

The  number  of  juvenile  court  cases  found  guilty  each  year  was 
tabulated  from  the  founding  of  the  court  to  1933.    The  population  together 
with  the  educational  and  correctional  procedxires  that  might  influence 
delinquency  were  investigated. 

A  decrease  in  delinquency  was  found  which  correlated  with  a 
decrease  in  over-age  pupils  in  regular  classrooms  in  the  public  shhools. 
The  individual  school  records  of  the  delinquents  for  the  period  of  de- 
creased delinquency  (1930-1933)  were  coinpared  with  those  of  an  equal 
period  (1927-1930)  preceding  the  decrease.    There  were  one  hundred  twenty- 
eight  cases  in  all.  a  number  too  small  to  make  the  data  conclusive. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  comparison  those  individual  records 
were  divided  into  two  groups.     G-roup  A  had  been  under  the  supervision  of 
the  local  public  schools.    Oroup  B  had  not  this  guidance.    These  two 
groups  were  compared  as  to  the  percent  of  the  total  cases  of  delinquency 
£uid  the  percent  of  overa^eness  for  each  year. 


Group  A  was  studied  to  determine  which  of  the  over-age  delin- 
quents had  had  special  class  education  and  for  how  long  a  time.  These 
findings  were  studied  in  relation  to  the  nuraher  of  pupils  in  special 
classes  and  the  n-umher  of  over-age  pupils  for  whom  such  education  had 
not  "been  provided.    Also,  an  age  distribution  was  made  to  determine  the 
ages  at  which  juvenile  delinquency  was  most  frequent  in  Leominster, 
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PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  OPPORTUUITIES  FOR  SUCCESS 

Study  of  the  Problem--    The  study  of  the  prohlem  of  providing 
success  for  jiore  pupils  is  continuous.    One  study  frequently  reveals 
numerous  other  prohlems  that  need  study, 

A  chronological  age  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  extent  of 
failures  and  where  they  were  most  serious.     In  the  elementary  schools  in 
Leominster  in  1926  it  was  found  that  12.6  percent  were  two  or  more  years 
over-age.    The  largest  percents  of  over-ageness  were  in  grades  five  and 
six  where  there  were  18  and  19  percents  respectively.     In  three  of  the 
school  districts  the  problem  was  particularly  acute,  the  percents  of 
over-ageness  being  13,  18  and  23, 

For  the  groups  where  failures  were  most  numerous  it  seemed 
necessary  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  teachers'  judgment  and  school 
history  of  the  pupils,  mental  and  achievement  tests.    These  beginnings 
demonstrated  the  need  for  all  pupils  to  have  periodic  achievement  and 
mental  tests  which  should  be  recorded  on  a  permanent  record  card  which 
would  help  in  the  educational  guidance  of  pupils. 

The  groiap  tests  proved  worthwhile  but  they  did  not  give  all  the 
desired  information.    The  number  of  pupils  who  could  be  given  individual 
Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Test  was  very  limited  until  an  Adjustment 
Clinic  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
was  established  in  1929.    This  made  possible  the  study  and  guidance  of 
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not  only  over-age  pupils  but  many  other  types  of  problem  cases.    The  pre- 
vention of  failure  was  always  in  mind. 

This  clinic  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Anna  C.  Wellington  extejitd- 
.  ed  the  scope  of  its  work  through  contact  with  Dr.  Allan  Winter  Howe  of 
the  Evans  Memorial  Hospital.    He  made  possible  the  study  of  endocrine 
gland  cases  and  the  failures  which  were  involved. 

The  Adjustment  Clinic  also  referred  cases  of  severe  reading 
disability  to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Eames,  a  specialist  in  this  field,  and  thus 
continued  fail\are  in  n\imerous  cases  was  prevented. 

Realizing  that  failures  begin  in  grade  one,  a  study  of  the 
relation  of  age  of  admission  to  school  success  was  made. 

Reorganization  of  the  Schools--  The  process  of  reorganizing  the 
schools  has  been  a  gradual  one,  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  the  study  of 
the  problem  indicated  the  needs  and  the  education  of  those  involved  war- 
ranted the  change.    On  account  of  limited  school  facilities  and  funds  it 
has  meant  the  reorganizing  of  classes  rather  than  the  establishment  of 
new  ones. 

In  1927  in  the  three  buildings  where  the  over-ageness  was 
greatest,  special  classes  were  provided  for  the  pupils  who  were  most 
seriously  retarded,  chronologically,  mentally  and  scholastically.  One 
of  the  classes,  called  an  "Opportunity  Class",  was  for  the  pupils  who 
were  definitely  defective.    This  class  with  one  previously  established 
provided  for  nearly  all  the  pupils  of  this  type  in  the  city.    The  other 
two  classes,  called  "Prevocational" ,  were  substituted  for  mixed  classes 
of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils.    They  provided  for  the  over-age  pupils 
in  these  grades  who  were  not  succeeding  academically. 
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The  following  year  two  more  Prevocational  Classes  were  sulDsti- 
tuted  for  regular  classes,  one  in  the  Junior  High  School  to  which  the 
older  pupils  from  the  Elementary  School  Prevocational  Classes  were  pro- 
moted, and  the  other  in  another  elementary  school  for  pupils  of  grades 
five  and  six.    The  three  elementary  classes  are  so  situated  that  all  the 
schools  are  able  to  send  their  over-age  pupils  to  one  of  the  Prevocational 
Classes.     In  1930  a  second  Prevocational  Class  in  the  Junior  High  School 
made  it  possible  to  separate  the  boys  and  girls. 

For  these  special  classes  were  chosen  exceptional  teachers  who 
were  interested,  first,  in  the  children,  and  second,  in  the  problem  of 
reorganizing  the  currictLlum.    They  also  had  to  have  special  abilities  as 
manual  work  was  to  form  a  large  part  of  the  program.    For  the  boys,  a 
limited  amount  of  shop  work  under  a  man  instructor  was  possible;  for  the 
girls,  sewing  under  the  regular  teacher.    She  carried  on  arts  and  craft 
work  with  both  boys  and  girls.    The  academic  work  was  related  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  manual  work  and  to  the  pxipils'  interests  and  needs. 
Above  all,  it  was  simple  enough  so  that  the  pupils  could  succeed. 

By  1931  an  Adjustment  Class  was  established  in  one  building  to 
care  for  the  pupils  in  the  first  three  grades  who  were  not  succeeding. 
It  also  admitted  a  few  reading  disability  cases  from  other  districts. 
The  teacher  was  chosen  for  her  unusual  ability  to  provide  opportunities 
for  success  as  well  as  for  special  teaching  ability  and  interest  in  the 
problem.    S^oecial  equipment  was  also  provided  for  cases  of  reading  dis- 
ability where  typewriting  or  stereoscope  work  was  prescribed. 

Since  1931  an  experimental  s-ummer  class  has  been  conducted  for 
children  with  severe  reading  disability  which  has  been  diagnosed  by  a 


specialist.    These  children  have  "been  ^ided  in  regular  classes  during  the 
school  year  when  they  have  not  attended  the  Adjustment  Class.    As  a  result 
of  the  study  of  the  age  of  admission  to  grade  one  in  relation  to  success, 
the  age  of  admission  except  "by  mental  test  has  "been  gradually  increased. 

All  these  changes  have  tended  to  contribute  to  success  not  only 
in  special  classes  but  in  the  regular  classrooms.    Here  the  teachers  have 
had  more  time  to  spend  with  pupils  who  need  some  special  help  since  the 
seriously  retarded  pupils  were  removed.    These  pupils,  when  in  regular 
classrooms,  not  only  took  much  time  for  instruction  hut  were  frequently 
the  discipline  cases  that  upset  the  entire  class.    They  coxild  at  least 
succeed  in  this.     Substitutes  as  well  as  the  regular  teachers  noticed  the 
marked  change  in  the  ease  with  which  the  intermediate  grades  were  control- 
led after  the  over-age  pupils  were  placed  in  Prevocational  Classes. 

The  change  in  personality  and  the  progress  which  these  retarded 
pupils  made  when  the  work  was  adapted  to  their  ability  indicated  certain 
methods  that  regular  classrooms  should  use  for  pupils  who  could  not  main- 
tain the  pace  of  the  majority  of  the  group.     In  other  words,  the  work 
must  be  adapted  to  the  individual. 

Education  for  the  Hew  Program —    Unless  the  teachers,  parents, 
and  public  understand  in  part  what  the  schools  are  attempting  to  do 
progress  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.    With  this  in  mind,  a  very 
definite  program  of  education  was  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
study  of  the  problem  and  the  reorganizing  of  the  schools. 

Jot  the  teachers,  a  course  upon  "The  Individual  Child"  was 
offered  by  the  Teachers'  Association.    This  course  presented  the  point 
of  view  of  mental  hygiene— finding  the  reason  back  of  behavior.  
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The  Adjustment  Clinic,  through  individual  contacts,  group  meet- 
ings, and  reports,  helped  the  teachers  to  understand  problem  pupils  and 
provide  conditions  for  success. 

The  elementary  supervisor  through  interpreting  tests  and  records 
of  pupils  helped  the  teachers  to  get  the  point  of  view  that  all  the  infor- 
mation concerning  pupils  was  to  "be  used  to  understand  them  and  provide  the 
type  of  education  or  special  help  that  was  needed  for  success.  When 
teachers  realize  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  is  making  little  progress, 
that  he  is  working  up  to  his  ability  or  that  some  special  disability  is 
interfering  with  his  progress,  her  attitude  changes.    She  becomes  more 
sympathetic  and  patient.    She  no  longer  feels  that  she  is  failing  in  her 
work  with  the  pupil,  also,  she  realizes  that  her  co-workers  understand 
her  problem. 

The  teachers  of  the  special  classes  have  gained  much  insight 
into  their  own  work  by  participating  in  the  education  of  the  parents  and 
the  public.    For  three  years  one  meeting  of  the  Women's  Club  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  School  Department.    At  these  meetings  the  teachers  have 
told  of  the  purpose,  and  the  work  of  the  special  classes,  the  handwork  of 
these  classes  has  been  exhibited  and  the  music  has  been  provided  >y  the 
special  class  pupils. 

The  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  aided  by 
outstanding  specialists  who  have  spoken  in  Leominster.    Among  them  were 
Dr.  Allan  Winter  Howe  of  the  Evans  Memorial  Hospital,  Mrs.  T.  GraC ton 
Abbott  of  the  Judge  Baker  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  and  William  F,  Redding, 
Director  of  Attendance  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  the  elementary  supervisor, 




special  class  teachers,  and  the  head  of  the  Adjustment  Clinic  have  many 
times  addressed  the  Parent-Teacher  Organizations,  the  Rotary  Club,  and 
other  organizations  concerning  the  work  the  schools  are  attempting  to  do. 

Conferences  with  parents  and  home  visits  by  teachers,  supervisor 
or  the  clinic  ha  ve  done  raach  to  make  the  parent  understand  the  school 
program. 
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DATA  AUD  RESULTS 


Detailed  Organization  of  Data —    The  following  study  was  made 
in  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  a  city  of  21,820  inhabitants  according  to 
the  census  of  1930.     It  is  located  about  forty  miles  from  Boston.  The 
nationalities  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  native  born  are  chiefly 
Italian  and  French-Canadian. 

There  are  two  parochial  schools  which  provide  for  the  first 
eight  grades.  The  French  Catholic  school  had  an  enrollment  of  967  in 
1932;  the  Irish  Catholic  had  an  enrollment  of  395  in  1932. 

The  organization  of  the  public  schools  is  on  the  6-3-3  plan 
with  eight  elementary  buildings,  one  junior  high  school  and  one  senior 
high  school.     In  1932  the  enrollment  in  these  was  1946,  856,  610  respec- 
tively.   There  is  a  Continuation  school  with  200  pupils. 

The  data  in  the  following  studies  were  obtained    from  primary 
sources.    Through  the  co-operation  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
the  original  records  were  studies.    The  original  school  records  were 
also  available. 

In  1931  a  study  was  made  of  the  juvenile  court  cases  from  the 
time  the  court  was  established  in  1910  to  1931  to  ascertain,  (l)  if  any 
persistent  tendency  towards  decrease  or  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
was  evident;  and  (2)  if  so,  whether  any  factors  could  be  foimd  that  were 
influencing  this  tendency. 
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Table  I  gives  tiie  number  of  cases  found  guilty  by  the  juvenile 
court.     (This  table  has  been  brought  up  to  date.) 

Table  I 

Cases  found  guilty  by  the  juvenile  court 


Tear 


No, 


1910  24 

1911  12 

1912  34 

1915  25 

1914  22 

1915  15 

1916  25 

1917  46 

1918  28 

1919  44 


Year 


"So. 


1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 


,38 
.57 
.57 
.24 
.42 


1925  31 

1926  31 

1927  22 

1928  28 

1929  25 


Year 


1930, 
1931, 
1932. 
1933. 


Ho. 


,19 
,20 
,14 
,.6 


There  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  number  of  cases  of  delinquency  to 
increase  up  to  1921  and  1922,  then  to  decrease  with  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  number  of  cases  beginning  in  1930. 

Table  II  gives  the  pop\ilation  of  the  city: 


Table  II 


Year 


i^opulation 


1910, 
1915. 
1920, 
1925. 
1930. 


.17,580 
.17,646 
.19,744 
.22,120 
.21,820 


The  increase  and  decrease  in  population  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  resxilts  of  the  chronological  age  surveys  which  show  the 
amoxtnt  of  over-ageness  in  regular  classrooms  are  given  in  Table  III. 


Unf ort-unately  these  surveys  were  not  made  in  the  years  before  1925. 

Table  III 


Over-a^e  survey  of  pupils  in  regular  classrooms 
(Grades  I-VI) 


Year 

Enrollment 
Oct.  1 

Two  or  more  years 
over-aee 

Three  or  more  years 
over- afire 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

1925 

2046 

309 

15.1 

109 

5.3 

1926 

1810 

228 

12.6 

69 

3.8 

1927 

1763 

164 

9.3 

55 

3.1 

1928 

1738 

144 

8.3 

22 

1.2 

1929 

1665 

113 

6.8 

17 

1.0 

1930 

1676 

107 

6.3 

8 

.5 

1931 

1699 

113 

6.7 

12 

.7 

1932 

1666 

127 

7.7 

15 

.9 

The  reduction  in  over-ageness  in  regular  classrooms  since  1925  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  establishment  of  special  classes.    None  had  been 
organized  between  1912  and  1927, 

An  apparent  correlation  between  the  reduction  of  over- 
ageness  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  cases  of  delinquency  is  seen 
if  we  examine  the  facts  in  Table  I,  II,  III  as  shoTm  upon  Chart  I. 
(See  fig.  l)  This  chart  also  gives  certain  other  factors  that  might  in- 
fluence the  marked  reduction  in  delinquency  beginning  in  1930.    The  new 
chief  of  police  at  this  time  may  have  had  a  different  policy  toward 
juveniles. 

The  first  study  definitely  showed  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  delinquency  brought  into  the  court  was  decreasing.    This  de- 
crease and  the  decrease  of  over-age  p"U5)ils  in  regular  classrooms  cor- 
related. 
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The  next  study  was  of  the  individual  school  records  of  '.the 
juvenile  coiart  cases  to  see  if  there  was  a  relationship  "between  the  de- 
crease in  delinquency  and  the  reduction  of  over-ageness  in  regular  class- 
rooms. 

The  cases  of  delinquency  chosen  for  individual  study  were 
those  for  the  three  years  1927,  1928,  1929  which  preceded  the  decided 
reduction  in  cases  of  delinquency  and  the  cases  for  the  three  years 
1930,  1931,  1932,  which  were  the  years  when  the  marked  decrease  in  cases 
of  delinquency  was  noted.    There  was  a  total  of  128  cases. 

The  records  used  for  this  study  were  the  enrollment  cards 
which  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  all 
pupils  attending  public  or  parochial  schools  in  the  city.    The  saniple 
indicates  the  information  given  on  the  card.  (See  illustpation  fig.  2), 

For  the  public  school  pupils  there  was  a  second  set  of  cards, 
one  made  out  each  year  for  every  pupil.    This  gave  a  double  check  for 
the  public  school  pupils.  (See  illustration  fig.  3) 

In  checking  the  records  of  the  128  cases  of  delinquency, 
seventeen  had  no  school  records.    This  lack  of  records  may  be  due  to  a 
number  of  causes.    The  following  were  found:  (l)  the  delinquent  moved 
to  Leominster  after  he  was  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  (2)  he 
had  escaped  from  a  correctional  institution  and  was  arrested  in 
Leominster,  (3)  he  was  arrested  in  Leominster  but  had  lived  in  another 
city. 

Table  IV  gives  the  rn^iber  of  cases  of  juvenile  delinquaicy 
for  each  of  the  years  and  the  number  for  which  school  records  were 
found.    This  number  was  111. 


rUtlVt  NAME 

aiVEN  NAME  AND  IN'TIALS 

SEX 
M 
F 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 
YEAR           MONTH  DAT 

No. 

Registration  of 
Minors 

PLACE  Or  BIRTH 

DEFECTS  [if  ANy] 

NAME  OF  PARENT  SR  GUARDIAN 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH  OF  PARENT  OR  BUARDIAN 

Unit  Wr  KC%«WnU 

nc^i  venire 

SCHOOL  LAST  ATTENDED 

TOTAL  DAYS 
ATTENDANCE 

AGE  OCT.  I 
YEARS  MONTKS 



zoom-»-*82.   HO.  un  [ovck] 

TIG.  2  -  C(\T?D  U5ED  TO  OBTAIH  DATA 


1933 

Mame  in  Full, 

last 

name  first  ^^^M 

Age  Yrs. 

mos.  Sept.  1933    I.  Q. 

Grade 

Enters  Grade 

of  the 

School 

Tests 

1 

2 

1  Tests 

1 

2 

Arithmetic 

Penmanship  j 

Arithmetic 
Kundameotals 

Spelling 

English 

Drawing  j 

Arithmetic 
Reasoning 

Geography 

Reading  and 
Literature 

Music 

Language 

History 

Spelling 

Manual  Training  ^ 

Reading  Speed 

Geography 

Sewing  1 

Reading 
Comprehension 

History  and 
Civics 

Cooking  i 

Days  Absent 

Days  Present 

— ■ 

Science 

Times  Tardy 

Foreign  Language 

Effort 

Dismissals 


A    Superior  Work        B    Above  Average 

C    Average  D    Below  Average      E    Failure  Teacher 


TIG. 3-  CKRP  U51D  TO  OBTAIH  DATA 


Table  IV 
Juvenile  court  cases 


Year 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1950 

1931 

1932 

22 

28 

25 

19 

20 

14 

llo.  w.  school  records  public, 
private,  or'  short  period. . . . 

19 

24 

23 

15 

17 

13 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

In  order  to  determine  the  age  at  which  juvenile  delinqtiency  was 
most  frequent  in  Leominster  an  age  distribution  of  the  individ\3a,l 
cases  was  made.    This  is  given  in  Table  V. 

Table  V 

Age  Distribution  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 


Year 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1950 

1951 

1932 

Totals 

No. 

aged  9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

R 

M 

10 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

N 

n 

11 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

It 

n 

12 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

15 

R 

n 

13 

2 

5 

2 

2 

0 

2 

13 

a 

n 

14 

6 

*j 

3 

5 

2 

3 

22 

H 

n 

15 

4 

5 

6 

1 

5 

4 

25 

H 

N 

16 

2 

3 

6 

3 

9 

2 

25 

Totals 

19 

24 

23 

15 

17 

13 

111 

Very  few  cases  occur  before  the  age  of  twelve.    The  median  age  is  approx- 
imately fourteen  years,  eight  months.    Sixty-five  percent  of  the  cases 
come  after  the  child  is  fo-urteen  years  old. 


In  checking  the  individual  records  of  the  delinquents  many 
cases  were  found  over  wnich  the  public  schools  had  had  little  supervision 
In  order  that  the  pupils  who  had  had  special  guidance  might  be  checked 
the  records  were  divided  into  two  groups.    In  Group  A  were  placed  the 
pupils  who  had  attended  four  of  the  first  six  grades  in  the  local  public 
schools.    Either  grade  one  or  two  had  to  be  included  in  the  four  years. 
Gro\jp  B  included  all  the  others.    In  this  group  were  the  wanderers  who 
stayed  only  a  short  time  in  a  community  or  who  changed  from  public  to 
parochial  schools,  and  the  parochial  school  pupils.    Table  VI  gives  the 
results  of  this  division;  the  n\ambers,  the  percents  of  the  totals,  and 
the  average  of  the  percents  for  the  periods  1927-1930,  and  1930-1933. 


Table  YI 

Juvenile  cases  divided  into  school  groups 


Number 

Percent 

Av.  Percent 

Year 

Total 

A* 

A* 

B** 

for  3 

years 

A* 

B** 

1927 

19 

10 

9 

52.63 

47.36 

1928 

24 

15 

9 

62.5 

37.5 

1929 

23 

16 

7 

59.5 

30.5 

1930 

15 

7 

8 

46.6 

53.4 

61.5 

38.4 

1931 

17 

9 

8 

53 

47 

1932 

13 

7 

6 

'  53.9 

46.1 

51.1 

48.8 

♦Under  guidance  of  local  public  schools 
♦♦Not  under  guidance  of  local  public  schools 


In  Table  VII  and  VIII  the  number  and  percent  of  pupils  who 
are  two  or  more  years  over-age  for  their  school  grade  is  given  for  each 
group.    As  the  public  school  pupils  were  admitted  to  grade  oneat  the 


age  of  five  years  and  eight  months  and  the  parochial  school  pxt^ls  much 
younger,  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months  in  grade  six  ms  con- 
sidered two  years  over-age  ■unless  the  school  record  showed  the  pupil  had 
not  repeated  two  grades. 

Tahle  VII 

Juvenile  cases  -  over-age 
(Group  a) 


Year 


1927    1928    1929    1930    1931  1932 


Total  no. 

No.  overage* 

Percent  overage* 

Av.  percent  for 
3  year  periods. . 


10 

9 
90 


15 
8 

55.33 


16 

6 

37.5 


,60.2. 


7 
4 

57.14 


9 

3 

33 


7 

3 


•  •  •  •  •  •         •  4  •  •  •  • 


*2  years  or  more  overage 


Table  YIII 

Juvenile  cases  -  over-age 
(Group  B) 


Year 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Total  no. 

9 

9 

7 

8 

8 

6 

^0.  overage* 

4 

5 

5 

7 

5 

5 

Percent  overage* 

44.44 

55.55 

71.4 

87.5 

62.5 

83.33 

Av,  percent  for 
3  year  periods. . 

•  •••••• 77»  77» 

*2  years  or  more 

overage 

All  of  the  over-age  delinquents  in  Group  A  were  checked  to  see 
whether  they  had  attended  an  Opportunity  or  Prevocational  Class  "before 
they  'became  delinquent.    If  so,  the  length  of  time  was  ascertained.  A 


i 


special  class  coxild  exert  little  influence  in  less  tlian  two  years  unless 
the  past  schooling  had  "been  definitely  planned  to  prevent  failure.  This 
had  not  "been  the  case  with  the  pupils  who  entered  the  special  classes 
during  the  years  directly  following  their  organization. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  two  types  of  special 
class,  Opportunity  and  Prevocational ,  all  of  whom  would  "be  two  or  more 
years  over-age  was  ascertained  as  well  as  the  over-age  pupils  in  grades 
five  and  six  who  were  not  being  given  the  special  class  work.    Some  of 
these  latter  over-age  pupils  entered  school  late,  had  not  failed,  and 
did  not  need  special  education,  others  had  entered  the  local  public 
schools  from  other  schools  and  could  not  be  placed  in  special  classes 
until  their  ability  and  achievement  were  known.    The  organization  of 
special  classes  increases  the  number  enrolled  in  such  classes  and  de- 
creases the  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  regulat  classrooms.    Table  IX 
gives  these  facts.    (See  following  page) 
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Table  IX 

NTimber  of  over-age  delinquents  compared  with  the  mamher 
of  over-age  pupils  in  special  and  regular  classes 


Ko.  of 

overase  pupils 

in 

Delinquents* 

Year 

Special  classes 

Gr.  V 

in 

Total 

0pp. 

Prev. 

&  VI 

0pp. 

Prev. 

Reg. 
classes 

1926** 

15 

15 

0 

115 

1927 

79 

32 

47 

79 

0 

0 

9 

1928 

123 

34 

89 

69 

0 

0 

8 

1929 

109 

29 

80 

40 

1 

0 

5 

1930 

112 

35 

77 

41 

1 

1 

2 

1931 

115 

39 

76 

31 

0 

0 

3 

1932 

108 

30 

78 

30 

1 

0 

2 

*  No  delinquent  pupil  is  counted  a  raember  of  a  special  class 

unless  he  has  attended  the  class  2  years  "before  delinquency 

**No  study  of  the  individual  cases  of  delinquency  was  made  in 

1926,  but  the  marnber  of  inipils  in  special  classes  and  those 
 2  years  over-age  are  significant  


Interpretation  of  Data —    No  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  data  for  the  nvmber  of  cases  is  too  small.    Certain  tendencies, 
however,  seem  to  be  quite  pronounced  which  indicate  that  records  over  a 
longer  period  may  verify  these  tendencies. 

If  the  marked  redaction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  delinquency 
since  January,  1930  was  due  to  the  policy  of  the  new  chief  of  police  as 
the  first  study  might  indicate,  the  percent  of  delinquents  in  Groups  A 
atnd  B  sho\ild  not  vary  perceptibly  before  and  since  1930.    (Group  A  in- 
cluded the  pupils  who  had  special  educational  guidance.)    The  reverse 
of  this  was  found  to  be  true.    Group  A  during  the  three  years  beginning 
January,  1930,  had  an  average  of  10  percent  less  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  of  delinqiiftnr-y  t^ian,  in  the  three  preceding  years.     In  GroTjp  B  the  - 
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average  percent  increased  to  ten  points  for  the  last  three  years  of  the 
study.  (See  Table  VI). 

The  age  distribution  of  delinquents  showed  that  most  cases 
occurred  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  years.    In  1930 
when  the  marked  decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency    was  notedjthe  p-upils 
of  the  first  Prevocational  classes,  started  in  1927,  were  just  reaching 
these  ages  where  delinquency  is  most  frequent. 

As  these  Prevocational  classes  were  for  the  over-age  pupils  in 
G-roup  A  the  amount  of  delinquency  among  these  pupils  in  the  two  groups 
and  for  the  three  year  periods,  before  and  since  January,  1930,  should  be 
significant.    Here  again  was  found  a  marked  decrease  in  the  average  per- 
cent of  delinquency  among  the  over-age  cases  in  Groijp  A  since  1930,  from 
60.2  percent  to  44.4  percent,  while  in  Group  B  the  percent  increased  from 
57.1  percent  to  77.77  percent.  (See  Tables  VII  and  VIII).     If  the  econo- 
mic stress  since  1930  is  the  cause  of  this  marked  increase  for  Group  B 
the  reduction  in  Group  A  during  this  period  is  even  more  significant. 

The  final  study  of  the  over-age  delinquents  in  Group  A  was 
made  to  determine  whether  those  in  special  classes  showed  less  delinquency 
than  those  in  regular  classrooms.    In  order  to  make  a  comparison  the 
number  of  pupils  in  special  classes,  all  of  whom  are  over-age,  and  the 
number  of  over-age  pupils  in  grades  V  and  VI  from  which  grades  the  Pre- 
vocational classes  are  organized,  was  determined.    Even  though  there 
have  been  seven  times  as  many  pupils  in  the  special  classes  since  1928 
as  there  were  in  1926,  less  than  one  a  year  has  become  delinquent. 
Before  the  special  classes  had  had  a  chance  to  influence  delinquency  to 
any  extent  there  was  an  average  of  seven  cases  a  year  among  the  over-age 
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gro-up. 

With  each  of  the  last  three  studies  verifying  the  findings  of 
the  preceding  one  the  tendency  of  the  school  program  planned  to  provide 
success  for  its  pupils  seems  to  "be  to  reduce  delinquency.    This  thesis 
does  not  pretend  to  prove  this  statement  for  the  numher  of  cases  is 
entirely  too  limited. 

Interpretation  and  Examination  of  Specific  Cases —    Why  the 
special  class  will  meet  with  a  certain  numher  of  failures  can  be  shown 
test  "by  the  examination  of  some  specific  cases.    The  numher  of  successful 
cases  is  indicated  "by  the  findings  of  this  study, 

Carl  and  Rose 

Carl  entered  the  first  grade  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  a  year 
older  than  most  of  the  children  at  entrance.    With  the  advantage  of  this 
extra  age  he  completed  the  first  grade  work  in  one  year.    When  he 
reached  the  third  grade  his  work  in  school  hecame  difficult  and  his 
promotion  to  the  fourth  grade  was  conditioned  and  he  had  to  repeat  the 
fourth.    By  the  end  of  tae  fifth  grade  his  overageness  of  two  years  was 
making  him  conspicuous  while  his  academic  work  indicated  that  he  would 
find  the  sixth  grade  work  difficult.    A  group  mental  test  in  grade 
four  gave  an  I.  Q,.  of  90. 

The  school  nurse  and  attendance  supervisor  reported  that  the  home 
conditions  were  very  "boA.    The  mother  was  illiterate,  often  drunk,  and 
from  all  rumors,  a  prostitute.    However,  the  appearance  of  the  home  was 
good.    The  father  waw  not  living  at  home.    An  older  sister  had  teen  in  a 
class  for  defectives.     She  was  epileptic  and  syphilitic.    An  older 


"brother  appeared  degenerate. 

Rose,  the  yoTinger  sister,  was  in  the  fourth  grade.  She  had 
entered  school  at  the  age  of  six  years.  She  had  spent  three  years  in 
the  first  grade  even  thoiagh  her  attendance  had  been  good.  Her  work  in 
grade  four  was  very  poor.  She  was  almost  twelve  which  meant  that  her 
size  would  soon  make  her  conspicuous.  Her  I.  C^.  according  to  a  group 
mental  test  was  81.  A  later  record  of  an  individual  mental  test  gave 
an  I.  of  71.  She  was  under  an  emotional  strain  at  the  time  so  the 
reliability  of  this  is  questioned. 

With  the  very  poor  home  condition  and  lack  of  school  achieve- 
ment Prevocational  class  offered  the  most  for  both  Carl  and  Rose. 

Both  children  were  well  liked  by  their  teachers.    It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  came  from  such  an  unfortunate  home. 
When  Rose  was  given  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Prevocational  class 
she  thanked  the  elementary  supervisor  who  talked  the  problem  over  with 
her.    Most  girls  of  this  age  and  backgroiond  would  have  been  inarticulate 

In  the  Prevocational  class  they  both  did  average  work  and  theii 
attitude  and  conduct  were  very  good. 

After  they  left  school  both  became  delinquent.    The  boy  was 
accused  of  stealing  and  was  put  on  probation.    Rose  was  sentenced  to 
the  Industrial  School  for  G-irls  in  Lancaster.    She  had  an  illigitimate 
child. 

The  home  environment  in  these  cases  was  such  that  the  school 
could  not  counteract  it.    Neither  were  the  school  authorities  able  to 
get  these  children  placed  in  another  environment  until  they  had  become 
delinquent. 
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Giovanni 

Giovanni,  an  Italian  "boy    entered  tne  lirst  grade  at  tne  age  of  five 
years  and  nine  months.    Here  he  spent  three  years  with  little  success, 
not  much  effort,  and  many  ahsences.    His  second  year  in  the  second  grade, 
but  his  fifth  one  in  school,  he  was  examined,  found  defective — I.  Q,.  66— 
and  placed  in  a  class  for  defective  chiloren. 

He  had  little  ability  to  get  on  with  others  due  in  part  to  his  quick 
temper  and  joy  in  inflicting  pain  upon  others. 

The  home  was  very  poor  but  clean.    The  mother  ap.oeared  to  be  very 
low  mentally.    The  four  other  children  in  the  family  had  more  ability 
than  Giovanni  but  they  all  attended  the  Prevocational  class  for  over-age 
pupils.    No  one  in  the  home  understood  the  boy.    His  temper  was  met  with 
tenroer.    The  father  was  very  strict  and  whipped  the  boy  severely. 
Giovanni's  temperament  combined  with  his  lack  of  ability  did  not  bring 
too  much  joy  even  in  a  special  class.    When  the  Adjustment  Clinic  was 
established  in  Leominster  in  1929,  Giovanni  was  one  of  the  first  cases. 
He  was  found  to  have  less  mental  ability  (l.        59)  than  he  had  in  1925. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  clinic  for  institutional  care  on  account  of  the 
low  intelligence  quotient  and  the  personality  problem.     It  was  impossible 
to  get  him  into  an  institution  for  defectives  on  account  of  their  being 
crowded.    He  finally  was  sent  to  the  county  school  at  Oakdale  as  a 
truant. 

The  defective  child  has  so  much  of  a  handicap  that  unless  the 
home  can  be  of  real  assistance  it  is  difficult  for  the  school  to  train 
him  to  fit  into  society.     If,  in  addition,  he  has  a  personality  problem. 
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the  task  seems  to  "be  practically  impossibl 
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SUMMARY 


Important  Findliiigs-—    This  thesis  has  attempted  to  determine 
whether  a  school  program  planned  to  provide  success  for  more  pupils 
will  influence  delinquency.    The  ntunher  of  cases  studies,  128,  is  too 
small  for  final  conclusions  but  indicates  certain  tendencies. 

It  seems  very  significant  that  no  other  study  was  found  of 
the  effects  upon  delinquency  of  providing  a  special  school  program  for 
the  dull  "but  not  defective  pupils  who  have  not  hecome  delinquent. 

A  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  delinquency 
appeared  in  the  juvenile  court  records  starting  the  third  year  after  a 
special  school  program  was  instituted  for  retarded,  dull  pupils  twelve 
or  more  years  of  age.    This  was  just  the  time  that  these  pupils  were 
reaching  fifteen,  the  age  when  juvenile  delinquency  is  most  frequent  in 
Leominster.    (The  median  age  of  delinquency  in  Leominster,  as  shown  by 
an  age  distribution  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  was  fourteen  years  and 
eight  months.)    A  relationship  between  the  public  school  program  and 
the  decrease  in  delinquency  seemed  possible. 

.The  individual  school  records  of  the  delinquents  indicated 
that  this  decrease  in  delinquency  when  put  on  a  percentage  basis  was 
marked  among  the  pupils  who  had  been  rather  continuously  under  the 
guidance  of  the  public  schools  of  Leominster,  while  an  increase  in  the 


percentage  of  delinquency  was  noted  in  the  group  not  so  guided.    In  the 
coniparison  of  the  three  year  periods  before  and  after  the  decline  in  de- 
linquency the  first  group's  percentage  of  delinquency  decreased  from  61, S 
to  51.1.    The  second  group  increased  from  38.4  to  48.8  percent.  Before 
the  decrease  in  delinquency  many  of  the  delinquents  were  over-age.  This 
remained  true;  in  fact,  the  percentage  of  the  delinquents  who  had  not  had 
the  guidance  of  the  public  schools  increased  from  57.13  to  77.77  percent 
for  the  above-mentioned  three  year  periods.    The  percentage  of  over-age 
delinquents  in  the  public  schools  decreased  from  60.2  to  44.4  percent. 

Among  the    dull  over-age  pupils  who  had  had  two  years  of  the 
special  school  work  there  was  almost  no  delinquency.    In  fact,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  eighty  a  year  in  Prevocational  classes  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  only  one  pupil  who  had  had  two  years  of  this  special 
education  became  delinquent  during  the  period  studied.    The  over-age 
public  school  pupils  who  did  not  have  a  special  program  had  a  very 
large  percentage  of  delinquency.    Even  with  the  number  of  these  pupils 
in  grades  five  and  six  reduced  from  115  in  1926  to  30  in  1932,  the 
number  of  over-age  delinquents  in  this  group  averaged  more  than  two 
per  year  for  the  last  three  years  of  this  study. 

To  sum  up  these  findings;  the  preliminary  study  showed  a  decrease 
in  delinquency  at  the  time  when  the  first  Prevocational  class  pupils 
were  reaching  the  age  where  delinquency  was  most  frequent.    When  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  of  the  totals  this  decrease  was  among  the  pupils 
guided  by  the  public  school.     It  was  acconrpanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  percent  of  delinquency  of  those  not  so  guided.  Furthermore, 
this  decrease  was  confined  to  the  over-age  pupils  in  the  guided 


groxip  and  was  likewise  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
delinquency  of  the  over-age  pupils  not  guided.    Finally,  the  over-age 
pupils  who  had  had  at  least  two  years  of  special  education  were  causing 
almost  no  delinquency.    Those  who  did  not  have  the  special  program 
contributed  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  of  delinquency. 

Conclusion  and  RecommendationiS—     Each  subsequent  study  sub- 
stantiated the  previous  one  so  that  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a 
school  program  which  provides  opportunities  for  more  pupils  to  succeed 
shows  a  marked  tendency  to  cause  a  decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  number  of  cases  studied  and  the  short  time  that  the  program  has 
been  functioning  limit  the  value  of  this  conclusion. 

If  the  lack  of  studies  of  the  effects  of  trying  to  prevent 
delinquency  is  an  indication  of  the  interest  in  preventive  work  in  this 
field  a  progrsjn  to  arouse  an  interest  in  this  problem  seems  most  essen- 
tial. 

Similar  studies  should  be  made  in  other  cities  where  school 
programs  provide  success  for  over-age  pupils  who  are  dull  but  not  de- 
fective. 

The  study  in  Leominster  should  be  continued  to  see  if  the 
above  findings  persist  over  a  longer  period. 

A  study  should  be  made  of  all  children  who  are  not  STicceeding 
in  school  as  soon  as  the  failure  is  noted.    This  me^ns  that  clinical 
facilities  must  be  available,  also  very  definite  provisions  for  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  clinic.    This  would  probably  include 
pre-school  groups  or  the  admitting  to  school  by  mental  tests  only, 


more  adjustment  classes,  some  facilities  for  tutoring,  visiting  teachers 
and  a  director  to  coordinate  the  whole  program. 

The  above  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  made  with  the 
realizp.tion  that  the  schools  can  play  only  a  small  part  in  the  problem 
of  delinquency.    It  is  a  community  respnnsibility.    This  in  no  way 
excuses  the  schools  from  doing  all  within  their  power  to  reduce  delin- 
quency before  snch  time  as  all  agencies  are  coordinated  to  solve  the 
problem. 
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